I0                  THE FOUNDATIONS  OF  PERSONALITY
of reactive tendencies. By knowing how consistent another person is, one
'may be able to tell in advance what he will do. The consistency of others
is basic to the development of one's own patterns of valid expectancy.
Many of the problems of misunderstanding, maladjustment, or conflict be-
tween individuals rest upon the fact that they do not know what to ex-
pect of each other. In the process of learning to adapt ourselves to the social
and material world around us, then, this matter of anticipation is highly
significant. On it are founded the prediction and hence the control of be-
havior.
We all make mistakes regarding what to expect of others. We know
from everyday experience not only that others react differently on one day
than on another, even though the situation remains approximately the
same, but that their words do not always fit their deeds. We come to
know that what a man says does not always match up with what he does.
And it is a compliment to tell another that "his word is as good as his
bond." A parent who thrashes a child one day but neglects its misconduct
the next, or who follows punishment with pleasant rewards, illustrates
such inconsistency. A person's adjustment to another is obviously highly
qualified by such treatment. Moreover, words and deeds, either dissociated
in time or appearing together, may provide no knowledge as to what lies
within an individual in the way of ideas, impulses, and feelings. Any
marked divergence of words, deeds, and thoughts must be reckoned with
if we are to understand the personality. Sometimes one is motivated to
perform a given act, but social conventions, that is, culturally determined
expectancies, lead him to inhibit overt expression. Or the immediate ex-
pectations of others may lead one, sometimes quite unconsciously, to make
a promise which he has no intention of fulfilling, or which other intruding
motives or circumstances prevent his executing.
A consideration of expectancy and consistency leads directly to the topic
of the coordination or integration of motives and other internal elements
with words and overt acts to form some sort of harmonious totality. The
matter of integration may be approached in terms of varied roles in dif-
ferent groups or with reference to the degree of persistence of some more
or less generalized pattern from one day to the next in spite of divergence
of the groups with which we come into contact. But behind the roles we
take there often lie conflicts of motives, of means of attaining the goal, or
respecting the nature of the goal to be sought. And such conflicts may be
resolved only by repressing or inhibiting one set of motives, attitudes/and
traits in favor of another series. But in the individual who has developed a
more or less coordinated life organization, the attitudes, traits, and habits
are not changed chameleonlike at every shifting of the occasion or group.
That is, one's life organization or self comes to possess a certain stability
and. uniformity in spite of divergences in the stimuli, including the ex-